London Transport Board
This Board, it has been pointed out, was the sequel to
the passing of the Eoad Traffic Act of 1933 which effected
a control of all services instead of being run haphazardly
on individualistic lines. The need for all forms of control
is essential in the motor transport industry, especially so
in the case of Metropolitan transport. As long as there
is no unification of services under a single supreme control,
the public cannot expect that service which is its right.
Mr. Brunner institutes a fanciful simile which might be
quoted to bring out the full force of the analogy.^
" The provision of traffic facilities in the London area,
and the same applies to any large town, should be treated
as a single problem, since this is the only way in which
it is possible to deal efficiently with the transport of
passengers and regulate the expansion of the urban area.
The latter tends naturally to grow in a star shape, the
spikes of population being along the railway lines, a
thoroughly undesirable shape for a city in an overcrowded
island since it involves waste of the agricultural land
lying between the spikes of population and an unnecessary
expenditure of time on travel for the residents in the
outer suburbs. It would be better if the suburbs radiated
an equal distance from the centre in all directions iasteswj
of extending twice as far out along the existing railway
lines as they do where there are no lines/*
Recognising the need for unification, this Boatd has
been set up to deal with the daily flow of passenger traffic
in the London area. The power of the Board to operate
services is according to the area in which the service is
run. The special area within which the Board has fall
rights of operation consists of 1500 miles on the basis
of a virtual monopoly. Outside the London Passengejr
Transport Area, the Board can encroach upon the
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